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his disciples and they taught themselves to understand
the law of mercy. 4 How often shall my brother offend
against me and I forgive him, until seven times ? J c I will
arise and go to my Father, and will say unto him. Father,
I have sinned/

WJiile the Gentile nations in their feelings to wards vice
oscillated between the stage of insensibility and the stage
of hatred, the Jews, who in all such matters were more
mature,, were for the most part in the stage of hatred.
Among them the division between the virtuous and the
vicious was most decidedly drawn, and the enmity be-
tween the two parties most irreconcilable. Let us now
consider how such a division must work. In the first
place, it plainly affords a valuable encouragement to vir-
tuous dispositions. It separates the wheat from the elm II!,
it throws the good into the society of the good and saves
them from demoralizing example and contagion, and, far
more than all, through this division there arises that which
is to virtue what air is to life, a tone or fashion of good-
ness. But the bad consequences it produces are scarcely
of less magnitude than the good ones. These bad conse-
quences are manifold, but the most serious is the effect of
the system upon the criminal himself. The law which
condemns sin binds in a most fatal manner the sin to the
sinner. It exulccratcs the sore and makes the disease
chronic. In the stage of insensibility, men, easily tempted
into crime, flung off the effects of it as easily. Agamemnon,
after violating outrageously the rights of property, has but
to say aacrajLCTjv, 'My mind was bewildered,' and the
excuse is sufficient to appease his own conscience, and is
accepted by the public and even by the injured party
himself who feels himself equally liable to such temporary